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FOREWORD 



Employment in a job related to training continues to be a widely accepted outcome of second- 
ary and postsecondary vocational education programs. Even those persons who would view 
training-related job placement as a supplemental rather than a primary purpose of vocational edu- 
cation would not deny that job placement is an outcome that represents the expectations of many 
of those receiving, providing, and supporting vocational education. 

Given the importance of job placement as an outcome for vocational education, it is logical to 
assume that policymakers and decision makers at all levels need information that would help them 
*9 _^ e ] t _ er _ a JL oc _ at ? 'L^'^^/f^^^^Jow^r^ ^ 6 achievement of high rates of [ob placement for 
former ^vocalional edu^cation students^As a result of this need the National Center conducted two 
exploratory studies designed to provide this type of information. The two studies resulted in the 
publication of the to Mowing two reports^Tactors Relating to the Job Placement of Former 
Secondaryjyocationaj^Educ Students" (McKmney ^et ^al; _1981J and ^Factors Relating to the 
Job Place m enfo if ToTmer-Postsecond a r y Vocational-technical Education Students'* (Mckinney et 
al. 1982). the findings provide a descnfftlttri^Mbe^^^ labor marketrand community factors 

that influence the placement of former secondary and postf^cpndacy^ocationai education stu- * 



dents in jobs related to their training. This report was designed to summarized e^wo-pubjjcations 
identified above and make the information more broadly available. The original studies we re~ spon- 
sored by the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education. 

The National Center is grateful to the staff members who worked on the study. The project 
was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy Division under N. L. McCasliri, Associate Director. 
Floyd L.' McKinney, Senior Research Specialist, served as Project Director. The project stafi 
members were: Stephen J. Franchak, Senior Research-Specialist; Ida Hajasz, Janet Spirer, Pascal 
Forgione, Researcti Specialists; Joanne Farley, Irene Morrison, Mildred Quinn, and Patricia 
Fornash, Program Associates; Douglas McElwain. Elizabeth Kendall, Carolyn Taylor, and Beth 
Harvey, Graduate Research Associates; and Priscilla Ciulla and Sherry White, secretaries. Final 
editorial revjew^f this report provided by staff of the Editorial Services area of the National 
Center under the direction of Janet Kiplinger. 
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Executive Director 



The National^ Cenler for Flesearch 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A major criterion for evaluating vocational education programs has been the number of former 
students placed in jobs related to the training they received. As policymakers and decision makers 
have attempted to achieve higher job placement rates, they have been frustrated by a lack of 
information about those factors that influence student job placement, the objectives of this study 
were to (1) identify factors relating to job placement, (2) provide detailed descriptions of the edu- 
cation and community processes appearing to influence job placement, and (3) generate hypoth- 
eses concerning variables relating to job placement. 



Data for the secondary vocational education study came from several sources. These included 
a review of the literature; an analysis of the existing data from all fiftystates arid more specific data 
^ orn _^ 86 L°ca[ education agencies in seven states; interviews with 438 individuals and observations 
in i fight case-study sites in the seven states; and mail questionnaires from 5,062 individuals repre= 
s ®riL n _9_ J e D r ^ (^osartiqnai education directors, principals, vocational education 

teachers, guidance counselors^ jdb placement specialists, local advisory committee members, 
employers, current ^vocational education students, former vocational education students, and par- 
ents) in sixty-two local education agencies in the seven states. 

Data for the postsecondary study came from a review of the [iterature, case studies, and mail 
questionnaires. The study was conducted in four states: The case studies were conducted in one 
"postsecondary Institution 
individuals representing eight respondent groups (vocational-technical education deans/directors, 
vocational-technical education instructors, guidance counselors, job placement specialists, advi- 
sory committee members, employers, current vocational-technical education students, and former 
vocational-technical education students) in thirty-one postsecondary institutions in the four states. 



Findings Related to Secondary Vocational Education 

Three major factors were used to identify and organize the conditions that influence an indi- 
vidual's transition from a secondary vocational eduction program to a training-related job. These 
factors wer^ conditions found to be related to 

ig k_P* acerr>ent °* i Qrm e r 5econdar_y^,o.catisflaJ-educa^ 
listed below: 



tabor Market Factors ; 

Job placement rates are higher in those communities where— 



• there are high employment rates. 
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In communities where there" are low employment rates; there tend to be low job placement rates. 
Approximately 34 percent of the variance in placement rates of secondary vocational education 
students is accounted for by the employment rate in the particular community; 



Community Factors * 

Job placement rates are higher in those communities where— 

• transportation to jobs is available: 

• there is a mix of industry sizes with proportionally more small industries than large ones; 

• manufacturing is a major industry; 

• the number of nonwhites is proportionally greater than in the population as a whole. 



Education Factors 

Job placement rates are higher in those school systems where — 

• educators understand the importance of, are dedicated to, and are enthusiastic about 
placing students in jobs related to their training programs; 



r^l—leaetietniave regular contact with employers Fe^5iTT^he^ob_piacement of students; 



the job placement office provides coordination and includes teachers in job placement, 
activities; 



• student admission to vocational education programs is restricted to students with high 
interest and potential; 



• 9opP_erative vocational education programs place students In jobs related to their training 
program; 

• students participate in youth organizations; 



• frequent use is maoe of employer needs assessment surveys for planning and evaluating 
vocational education programs. 



Findings Related to Postsecondary Vocational Education 

The same three major factors— labor market, community, and education— were also used to 
identify and organize the conditions that influence an individual's transition from postsecondary 
vocational-technical education programs to a training related job. These specific conditions found 
to be related to job placement in each of these three areas are listed next. 
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Labor Market Factors 

dob placement rates are higher in postsecondary institutions where— 
• there is a high demand for workers in the surroundingjabor area; 



Community Factors 

Job placement rates are higher in postsecondary institutions where— 
• the community is supportive of vocational-technical education. 

Education Factors 

Job placement rates are higher in postsecondary institutions where— 



personnel are committed to and enthusiastic about the placement of students in training- 
related jobs as the major goal for the vocational-technical education program. 

administrators are committed to and encourage essential interactions.^ >st promote open 
communicatjon among representatives of community organizations, labor, business, 
industry, and postsecondary institution personnel; 

instructors maintain frequent and meaningful contacts with the business and industrial 
community; 

__ - 

the vocational-technical education curriculum is relevant and responsive to the needs of 
employers; 



• job placement specialists and counselors serve as the initlarsounpe of information about 
job openings for instructors and students, provide both a clearinghouse function and a 
support function (secretarial assistance, telephone, job listing) for information about jobs; 

• advisory committee input is used in planning vocational-technical education programs; 

• planning is coordinated with community and state economic development activities, 
especially those activities related to labor supply and demand; 

_ ... D 

# — j 0 b pt acemen t rates are-asedasaprogramevaruatiori enter ion; 

• program evaluation efforts are systematic and comprehensive. 

Recommendations 

Congress 

To the Congress, the foilowing is recommended: 
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• Recogmze tha|^^ programs operate with multiple goals iri diverse set- 

tings^ and therefore do not specify training-related placement and employer satisfaction 
as the only major criteria for the evaluation of such programs. 



• Develop legislation that is flexible enough to allow state agencies to devise funding for- 
mulas that will encourage secondary schools and postsecondary institutions to conduct 
activities enhancing job placement: 



U.S. Department of Education 

To the U.S. Department of Education, the following is recommended: 

• Encourage further research about the factors relating to job placement, especially in iso- 
lated areas, inner cities, areas with unique labor market, and areas in inaccessible 
locations. ' 

• Encourage the dissemination of findings.on the factors relating to job placement by fund- 
ing symposia, workshops, monographs, and wide distribution of publications. 




State Government Agencies 

To state government agencies, the following is recommended: 

• Usejob placement rates m the formula to calculate the amount of an agency's entitlement 
- ' if job placement is a major goal of the state agency. 



• Develop specific plans for disseminating and utilizing findings from program evaluation: 

• Clarify the philosophical position and goals for vocational education at secondary and 
postsecondary levels. 

• Develop funding formulas that reward postsecondary institutions for implementing activi- 
ties that enhance job placement. 

• Provide teacher education institutions and postsecondary institutions with funding to 
conduct inservice education programs for teachers arrd administrators con^^rning those 
factors influencing job placement. 

• Promote" professiohal~develop~ment e cfivities~tlilfTssis? Felchers in keeping Up-tCRJate irP 
their occupational skill areas. 



Teacher Education Institutions 



To teacher education institutions, the following is recommende j. 



• Provide graduate and inservice education programs designed for vocational education 
directors fhat create an understand'ng of the factors influencing the placement of former 
students in training-related jobs. 



• Provide classes in program planning arid evaluation skills to vocational educators for 
Upgrading these areas. 

• Provide teacher education programs arid inservice education programs designed to 
impart to teachers an Understanding of the vital role they play in job placement; 

• Provide graduate education programs designed to prepare and upgrade school principals 
in working toward job placement as a goal for vocational education. 



Postsecondary institutions 



to postsecondary institutions, the following is recommended: 

• Develop clear statements of the goals for postsecondary vocational-technical education 
programs. 

• Promote and reward enthusiasm for placing students in jobs related to training. 

• Encourage frequent and active meetings of citizen advisory committees and utilize their 
recommendations in program planning and evaluation: 



Use job placement data as a major criterion for evaluating programs; 

Recognize the fmportance of instructors in the job placement process by including 
instructor performance in jpb placement as a criteria for tenure, promotion, and salary 
adjustments. 



• Recognize the importance of the role played by chief administrators .and deans/directors 
in the [ob placement process. Reward chief administrators arid dearis/directbrs for their 
leadership and allocation of resources to attain institutional goals for job placement. 



• Develop and _ maintain systematic processes for ensuring that the vocational-technical 
education curriculum is relevant and responsive to the needs of business and Industry. 

• Develop and maintain current and relevant job^placement information in a central location 
that is easily accessible to teachers, job placement specialists, counselors, administrators, 
and students. 

• Provide instructors with clerical support to assist in maintainin g contact with employers 
and in preparing reccDnrTmeridations for students. 

• Use local labor market information in program planning and evaluation. 

• Maintain close contact with other agencies involved in job development/job placement in 
the community. 



Secondary Schools 

To secondary schools, the following is recommended: 
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Develop personnel policies and personnel development programs that reflect the impor- 
tance of vocational education teachers having recent on-the-job experience in the bccU-^ 
patibns related to the area in which tffey are teaching. 

Develop gdals for the vocational education program that are internalized and put into 
operation by all key actors: 



Develop more effective and efficient means to keep the vocational education curriculum 
updated. 

Involve business and industry personnel in planning, conducting, and evaluating voca- 
tional education programs. * 

Provide inservice education programs for teachers and administrators so that they will 
have the skills heeded to involve community members actively in advisory committees: 

Adopt teacher reward systems that reflect the important role teachers have in job 
placement. 

Use criteria to evaluate vocational education programs thai reflect those processes that 
influence the placement of former students in training-related jobs. In addition to relevant 
job placement, program evaluations should be based bh basic skill acquisition, continua- 
tion in school, and career exploration criteria. 
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INCREASING JOB PLACEMENT RATES 



jt is no secret that fundamental and jar-reaching changes are affecting the U.S. labor market 
in hew and stressful ways. Evidence of this stress can be seen in the chronic unemployment in this 
country, a problem especially acute among females! minorities, and lower socioeconomic class 
youth. . 

One response to this new employment environment was the emergence during the 1970s of a 
school-based, job placement movement. While this movement has a lengthy history, its ultimate 
goal has been to make schbol-based.'job placement services available to all secondary and post- 
secondary students. 

Another response has b^en fueted by a rising public concern that students who are trained 

and ready to enter the work world find appropriate jobs. With the passage of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482), it was mandated that each state systematically evaluate its vocational 
education programs. At the sametime. th$ legislation identified the primary/evaluative criterion to 
be the extent to which vocational-technical school completers and leavers *irid employment in 
occupations related to their training. 

.. i / 

These ; trends reflect a new puWic awlareness and sense of urgency. Together, along with other 
factors, they have focused the attention of educators, business and industry leaders, and govern- 
ment officials on the job placement of students trained in publicly supported institutions. 

Traditionally, a host of agencies (fedecaj and state, secondary and postsecondary) h|ve col- 
lected information through follow-up studles^These were intended, in part, to find out how many 
vocational-technical education completers fjridemgj^ment in occupations related to their train- 
ing. One major problem has been that the data obfai^d failed to show adequately what factors 
and processes significantly influence the job placements of thte groujx This lack of Information 
hinders vbcatiohal-techhical educators, policymakers, and decision makersjn making i recomnen- , 
dations to improve student placement and use of resources: This publication summarizes informa- 
tion from two more extensive studied* of factors affecting job placement of former secondary and ; 
postsecondary students conducted a\&ie National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
% 

- Goals and Objectives 



The overall goal of these studies was to pj-oduce knowledge for use in policymaking decisions 
to improve the job placement rates of vocational-technical education programs. The objectives of 
these studies were— ' 

r 

1. to identify factors relarmg positively or negatively jo the placement of former vocational- 
technical education students in jobs related to their training; 

•For a more detailed report the reader is referred to McKinney et al. 198PI and Mc Kinney et al. 1982. 




2. to provide a detailed description of the educational arid community processes that appear 
to influence former vocational-technical education students being placed in jobs related 
to their training; 

3. to generate hypotheses concerning variables relating to the placement of vocational- 
technical education students in jobs related to their training. 



Dependent Variable 



The dependent variable for these studies was the Percentage of former students available for 
placement who were employed in a field related to their training: 



Study Framework 



In these studies, the job placement rate provided by local education agencies, state governing 
boards, and local postsecondary institutions was viewed as a measure of how effectively the 
vocational-technical education program within an institution was attaining its goal of placing stu- 
dents in training-related jobs after their exit from the program. This view of job placement focused 
attention upon issues and research questions concerning those educationakfactors intended to 
influence the outcome of job placement for these students. In addition, the eoucational factors are 
deemed especially important by policymakers and decision makers because such factors generally 
are processes or activities that can be manipulated. 

Although emphasis in this approach focused on education factors, it was recognized that 
other types of factors affect youth and adult employment (e.g., labor market demand, minimum 
wage laws). Therefore, two other types of factors— labor market factors and community factors- 
were also included. The three major factors were used as an initial framework for Identifying and 
organizing possible influences on job placement rates (see figure 1). 

This conceptualization^ jn and _q| j_ itself^ d|d not provide clear direction as to what processes or 
activities are* needed, required, or desirable to achieve high job placement rates: It did suggest, 
however, that different mixes of processes and activities in different contexts will result in varia- 
tions in the outcome of training-related job placement: 



» Study Methodology 

Four research approaches were used to condi ct these studies: a literature review, case stud- 
ies, mail questionnaires, and ah analysis of exhtirig data. The study approaches were deliberately 
chosen in order to view the problem of job placement from different perspectives. Because these 
were exploratory studies in which the main goal was to obtain valuable. insights that Ultimately may 
lead to testable hypotheses, ah experimental research design was deemed inappropriate. A de- 
scription of the secondary vocational education methodology can be found in appendix -A. The 
postsecondary methodology is in appendix B. Complete copies of the mail questionnaires and the 
procedures used to analyze the data are provided by Mckinney et al. (1981) and Mckinney et al. 
(1982). 




Figure 1. Heuristic framework for factors influencing job placement. 



Findings 

The studj/findings presented here are those that appear to have Jhe^greatest relevance for 
policymaking, decision making, and future ^research /egardinj i the |ob piaMment of farmer second- 
ary and pj)stsecondary vocati^ findings are categorized 

according to factors used by the study framework: Most attention is given toWe educational fac- 
tors because vocational-technical educators have a greater likelihood of bringing about change in 
this area as compared to changing labor market or community factors. : 



Education Factors (Secondary Level) 

Higher rates of job placement exist in those secondary schools with the following 
characteristics. 



ADMINISTRATORS, COUNSELORS, AND TEACHERS _H AVE A CLEAR UNDERSTAND- 
ING THAT_THE_PRI MARY PURPOSE OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

IN THEI^R SCHOOL SYSTEM IS THE PLACEMENT OF FORMER STUDENTS IN JOBS 

R ELTATED"TO~TH E I R TRAINING " — - 

\ 

. 3 J 
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In the case studies^key interviewees at high- and low-placement sites under- 
stood the relative importance of job placement as one of the goals for vocational 
education programs. More administrators and vocational education teachers 
appeared to support job placement not only as a goal, but also in practice at 
high-placement sites, Superintendents and [principals at high-p[acement sites 
appeared to have greater commitment to vocational education and to job place- 
ment as brie goal of vocational education. As a teacher at a high-placement site 
noted. "When the school administrators support a goal, things start happening." 
The findings from the case studies indicated that positive philosophical positions 
toward vocational education programs tended to enhance support for placement 
as one df the goals of vocational education. 

Evidence from the mail questionnaires suggested that the attitudes of vocational 
education directors were related td iob placement. The ranking assigned by 
— dir«ctors-to-the^dal df placemen 

awareness of different occupations, arid 'placement in a job ridt necessarily 
related to training were all positively related to placement rates. Those results 
suggest that the goals a director holds for a program influence job placement 
rates. 



ADMINISTRATORS. COUNSELORS, AND TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM ARE ALL 
COMMITTED TO THE PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS IN JOBS RELATED TO THEIR 
TRAINING AS THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

At high-placement sites, key administrators and vocational education teachers 
had a more positive regard for vocational education and subsequent job place- 
ment This finding supports the work of Aitmari and Morrison (1966) and Meehan 
and Frarichak (1975) who found that when school personnel are involved in the 
placement process, placement programs tend to be more effective. Gross and 
Herridt (1965) suggested that when administrators lend their active support and 
interest to a policy, staff members tend to work harder to achieve that policy's 
objectives. Investigators at Social, Education Research and Development Inc. 
(1968) found that "good teacher-principal relations, with emphasis on the sup- 
portive role of supervision," wa^orie element that helped to produce an effective 
vocational education program. " 

*i A'8!?"PL*cement sjtes, more principals arid vocational educatipri teachers 
believed ' thaHeachej-s shouj major responsibility for job placement. 

Several teachers atjii^h-pjacement sites indicated that they received support 
from the schoo^administration^and the community for their role in job place- 
ment. The responsibility forjqb placement at high-placement sites was spread 
among more school personnel: 

PRINCIPALS ARE COMMITTED TO THE PLACEMENT OF FORMER VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION STUDENTS IN JOBS RELATED TO THEIR TRAINING PROGRAM 

Several writers have stressed the importance of the administrator's rbie in the 
success of vocational education pr ograms . Kauf man arid Schaef e r (1967 ) found 
t riaTpf i rip i pal s w ho are 6 u t^if to u c h with the vocational education program can 
contribute to Idw-placeriierit rates for students. 
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From the case studies, it was seen that positive attitudes of administrators, espe- 
cially superintendents arid principals, were essential ai the school level for pro- 
viding philosophical and financial support to vocational education and job 
placement. Vocational education directors spent more time bri job placement 
activities at high-placement sites than did their counterparts at Ibw-placemerit 
sites. 



THERE IS A HIGH LEVEL OF STAFF ENTHUSIASM FOR JOB PLACEMENT 



^A^^^J&^'Pj^^^^n!^ 8 . 86 . 8 * 0 ^ sites, regardless of the presence of a place- 
ment office, more resources were provided to students, such as teachers' time 
^^S^P!^P^}?]jL c ^ n ^^- ? rT1 Pl°V ers ' the posting of job opportunities, an<d the 
collection of information regarding occupations in the local area. 



At ^e high-placement sites^schooj staff members were more involved and more 
enthusiastic^bout jheir^ participation in job placement efforts. It also appeared 
that mbre emphasis was given to job placement by all members of the staff at 
high-placement sites. 



HIGHER RATES OF JOB PLACEMENT EXIST WHEN TEACHERS BELIEVE THEY HAVE A 
GREAT DEAL OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLACING STUDENTS IN JOBS RELATED TO 
THEIR TRAINING 

^ i' 

The consensus, among interviewees was, as one school administrator stated, 
"Teachers are the key to placement." Interviewees credited teachers, more than 
any other school personnel, with placing former students in jobs related to their 
training. Most teachers, especially those at high-placement sites, believed, as 
one teacher stated, "Placement is my responsibility." At high-placement sites, 
vocational teachers were more actively involved in job placement and had a 
greater sense of identification with their role in the placement process. 

Teachers described tBeir job placement responsibility as including the teaching 
of job-seeking ^ki|ls, majntainjng cornm ttie commun- 

I?commendin£ students jo^nployers. Information from the mail ques- 
tionnaires indicated that more teachers at high-placement sites than at low- 
placement sites spent some time each week conducting job placement activities. 



TEACHERS HAVE REGULAR CONTACT WITH EMPLOYERS REGARDING THE JOB 
PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 

Case study interviewees frequently noted that personal contacts made by 
teachers with businesses increased the opportunities for job placement. As one 
state director of vocational education said, "Contacts between teachers and 
businesses serve to establish a sense of mutual faith arid trust between the 
employer arid the school." 

In response to the mail questionnaires, 59 percent of the vocational education 
teachers from high-placement sites indicated that they contacted businesses 
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regarding job placement of students, teachers at high-pjacemeni sites indicated 
that they contacted employers regarding placement of students more frequently 
than did the teachers at low-placement sites; 



THE JOB PLACEMENT OFFICE PROVIDES COORDINATION FOR AND INCLUDES 
TEACHERS IN JOB-PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Teachers at both high- and low-placement sites believed olacement would be 
increased if their school had a placement office serving as a central clearing- 
house to gather and disseminate information and provide clerical assistance. The 
study findings showed that the responsibility for placement was spread among 
more school personnel* at high-placement sites. Involvement by school personnel 
in the placement process increased their opportunities to exchange information 

and ideas and to discuss problems regarding students and the vocational educa- 

tion program. One job placement, officer at a high placement site indicated the 
importance of jnvqiving teachers in the job-placement activities by stating that 
' : : : the placement office would be ineffective without teacher involvement." 
Teachiermvolvement plays an important role in the effective matching of stu- 
dents and [obs, particularly since the placement service personnel may have less 
frequent and less intense cqntaci ^wjth the students than do other school person- 
nel, specifically the vocational teacher and the guidance counselor. 

STUDENT ADMISSIQN TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IS RESTRICTED TO 
STUDENTS WITH HIGH INTEREST AND HIGH POTENTIAL 

At a high-placement site a counselor explained that 

all ninth grade students are given GATB, and I discuss students' aptitudes 
with them to decide what kind of training [they should] go into. Students at 
this vocational school are accepted for programs on the basis of their 
. records. The better students are the ones that get to enroll in vocational 
programs. * ; 

At another site an administrator stated ihat "fundamentally, if we have good 
placement mto the program, we have good placement out of the program." A 
counselor provided an example of how a rigorous selection process enhances 
placement. The counselor said, ''Welding has the highest placement because we 
can Pipk the best^of the many students who want to be in; the program." Counse- 
lors were regarded as having a major role in admission of students to the voca- 
tional education programs. 



COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS PLACE STUDENTS IN JOBS 
RELATED TO THEIR TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The majority of case study interviewees were positive regarding the effectiveness 
of cooperative work programs and felt that they had a positive effect upon job 
placement. Most parents, teachers, current students, former students, employers, 
arid administrators were also supportive of the cooperative education program at 
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their sites. As one parent explained, 'The work experience gained by my son in 
the cooperative program will enhance his job placement opportunities." the 
majority of the parents indicated that their children learned a lot about the adult 
working world in the cooperative education program. 

Employers frequently discussed the benefit that participation in cooperative 
education offered their businesses. One employer said that "kids work hard and 
learn a lot" and do a good job for him. Another mentioned that cooperative work 
placement provides him with an opportunity to size up prospective employees 
before hiring them for full-tim e employment. 



FREQUENT USE IS MADE OF NEEDS_ASSES_SM_E_NT SJJRVEYS FOR PLANNING AND 
EVALUATING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS •• 



**_y? e hL9h-pJacement case study sites, community needs assessment surveys 
were used more frequently than at the low-placement case study sites. 



?PPr9 x L r !l^?iV_9P_®r_ h ?Jt 0 ^ th^J^PL^yers^ho responded to the mail guestiqn- 
^I^J^dicaxecl that they ^? re 99 n l acted b ¥ t^.^Jl??! P?I s oQnel^egardjng^kiil 
competencies needed [by Jheir jn^ustries^The^rnost frequent sources of^ informa- 
tion for program planning were needs assessments^ state-ievei planning data, 
teacher input and student interest. According to the individuals responding to 
the mail questionnaires, needs assessments were frequently used for revision of 
curriculum, with the predominant iripfit for revision coming from advisory com- 
mittee members. 



THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM IS ORIENTED TO THE NEEDS 6f 
EMPLOYERS 

A theme that emerged from the literature review was the need for vocational 
educators to work closely with employers and other community representatives 
in the planning of vocational education programs. 

The vocational education curriculum was reviewed and updtted more frequently 
at high-placement case study sites than at low-pjacement case study sites. Advi- 
sory committee members at high placement sites reported that they assisted 
vocational education staff in Identifying jofcrtasks and skills performed [by 
workers: It appeared that when advisory committee members were knowledge- 
able about the types of skills required for entry-level employment and when their 
knowledge was actively sought by school administrators, placement rates were 
influenced positively. A high-placement site director of vocational -education 
stated that, "Teachers are responsible for keeping abreast of changes in industry 
work requirements. They adjust their curricula accordingly." 
— > $ 

When responding to the mail questionnaires, vocational education directors 
indicated that advisory committee members determine skills to be taught more 
often at high-placement sites than at low-placement sites. 
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THE RACIAL BALANCE OF THE SCHOOL STAFF RESEMBLES THAT OF THE COM 
MUNiTY SERVED 

V 

From the response to the mail questionnaires, it was apparent that the racial bal- 
ance of school personnel at high-placement sites closely reflected the racial bal- 
ance ot the community. 



STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 



Accofdirrgtre 

organization provides an integral arid highly beneficial component of the voca-\ 
tional education process. Former students responding to the mail questionnaires 
from the high-placement sites reported more participation in youth organiza- 
tions. Almost a third of the students at h 

tional Industrial Clubs of America (VICA). Membership in Future Farmers of 
America (FFA) and Future Homemakers of America/Home Economics Related 
Occupations (HERO) was also about one-seventh greater at high-placement 

The frequency of participation in youth organizations was also greater at 
high-placement sites. The percentage enrolled in youth organizations was posi- 
tively related to placement rates for all service areas, indicating that as the per- 
centage of members in youth organizations increased, the placement rate 
increased: 

Former studentsjrequentjy attributed [thek employment achievements to the 
training they had received as youth organization members. This training 
included participation in public speaking, activities involving parliamentary 
procedure, and employability skill contests. 



Labor Market Factors (Secondary Level) 

Higher rates of job placement exists in those secondary schools with the following 
characteristics. 



THERE IS A HIGH DEMAND FOR WORKERS IN SURROUNDING LABOR MARKET 3. 



L & b0 ^r n 3rket conditions over which vocational educators have rip control are at 
least as important as the nature of vocational education itself iri determining job 
placement. The percentage of unemployment in communities with low place- 
ment was ^s|gnificantly higher than in with high job placement. 
There was a significant, negative relationship between^the labor market unem- 
ployment rate and related job placement in the analysis of existing data at the 
sixty-two study sites. » 

Labor market demand also emerged Jts an important factor in job placement in 
the analysis of the responses to the mail questionnaires. This was congruent with 
th« assertions of the case study interviewees, that job placement rates and labor 
market demands are riegatviely related. 'The more jobs there are in the commun- 
ity, the more placement there is from the schools," was frequently expressed by 
interviewees at the case study sites. Most interviewees at the case study sites 
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emphatically pointed out that the major deterrent to high job placement was the 
lack of entry-level jobs in the local community: One interviewee's remark sum- 
marized those of others, "There must be jobs if there is to be higher placement!" 
Additional evidence to support this finding was Eninger's (1968) Project Metro 
study which showed that the most common reason for former students obtaining 
jobs Unrelated to their training was the lack of vacancies for related jobs. 



TRANSPORTATION TO J JBS IS AVAILABLE 



Lack of transportation emerged as a significant barrier to employment according 
to the mail questionnaire respondents. All the respondent groups were asked to 
rate the amount of difficulty that lack of transportation posed to vocational edu- 
cation graduates who were to obtain jobs. The results suggest that at sites 
where Jransportatiorris rated as posing relatively more "diffic^ 
ment, placement rates are lower. 

This binding js supported by a study by Borus et al. (1980). In the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey (NLS),wh[ch had a representative sample of 12.693 youth, age 
fourteen to twenty-one, the lack of adequate transportation and the mismatch in 
the location of jobs and workers were found to be major barriers. Moreover, the 
NLS results showed that lack of transportation is cited as an impediment to get- 
ting a good job by 30 percent of youth, including 43 percent of black males. 



THERE IS A MIX OF INDUSTRY SIZES WITH PROPORTIONALLY MORE SMALL INDUS 
TRIES THAN LARGE ONES IN THE AREA SERVED BY THE SCHOOL 

Analysis of the existing data indicated that the job placement rates were posi- 
tively correlated with sites having a proportionally greater: number of smaller 
industries. Large industries were defined as having more than 250 employees. 
This finding was further corroborated by the respondents #t the sixty-two mail 
questionnaire sites. 



MANUFACTURING IS A MAJOR INDUSTRY IN THE COMMUNITY IN WHICH THE 
SCHOOL IS LOCATED 

From existing data that provided socioeconomic information on the case study 
site, manufacturing was found to be the major industry in the high placement 
communities. 



Community Factors (Secondary Level) 

Higher rates of job placement exist in those secondary schools with the following 
characteristics. 



THE SCHOOL IS LOCATED IN A COMMUNITY WITH A GREATER PROPORTION OF 
NONWHITES THAN IS FOUND IN THE POPULATION AS A WHOLE 

The ethnic rnakeap of the eight case ^study site communities indicated a trend 
toward a higher concentration of ^minorities at the high-placement sites. The 
analysis of existing data farther indicated a trend toward a positive relationship 
between the rate of training-related pjacennent and communities with more non- 
whites in the population. Student placement in training-related jobs is higher jn 
communities with greater concentrations of minc>rities in the population. 

Education Factors (Postsecondary Level) 

Higher rates of job placement exist in those postsecondary institutions with the following 
characteristics. — ^ 



PERSONNEL ARE COMMITTED TO THE PLACEMEN"LQF STUDENTS IN A JOB 
RELATED TO TRAINING AS THE MAJOR GOAL FOR THE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 



At the highest-placement case study site, job placement appeared to be the 
highest priority goal of the individuals interviewed. The majority of those inter- 
viewed agreed that the ultimate goal of the area's postsecondary institution was 
to place students in jobs related to their training. The instructors also recognized 
that job placement was one of their responsibilities. 

The respondents to the mail I questionnaires indicated their second Priority for 
vocational-technical education was to place students, as they leave school, in 
jobs related to their training. Their primary goal was to provide students with the 
competencies needed to obtain a job. 

Sites with higher placement rates were morejikely to have respondents to the 
mail questionnaire who gave a higher ranking to the goal of placing students in a 
training-related job. 

Findings from the case study and the mail questionnaires revealed that positive 
philosophical positions regarding job placement are critical for high placement. 
At the postsecondary institutions with relatively high placement rates, the com- 
mitment of administrators, faculty, and other staff to job placement as one impor- 
tant goal of their vocational-tecnnical program was evident. The commitment 
was also apparent in the level of resources allocated to promote job placement 
activities at the institution. At the sites with highest placement, teachers' promo- 
tions were affected by their record of job placement. 

The results of the mail questionnaire indicated that if school staff believe a prim- 
ary goal of vocational education is placement in a training-related job, there is 
likely to be a higher percentage of job placement in training-related fields. 
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PERSONNEL ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THE PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS IN A JOB 
RELATED TO THEIR TRAINING AS THE MAJOR GOAL FOR THE VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION p|pGRAM 

At the postsecondary institutions with relatively high job placement rates, the 
c J 5 ™J™! nrierit of _ ad^ P! nistra i ors ^ facu^t y• arid other staff to job placement as one 
important goal of their vocational-technical education program was evident. 
Ttirqughout the study, it was clear that the most significant factor in the level of 
job placement^t postsecondary inst[tutions was the underlying philosophical 
position of admimstrators, themdjvidual faculty members who did much of the 
actual job placement, and the other staff members who provided essential, sup- 
port and information services; 

Instructors at the case study site wjthjhe highest job placement rate stated that 

they^ctlvely-pursuecH^ 

reported that they carefully screen students they prefer to employers sc > that 
"square pegs are not placed in round holes." The findings from the case studies 
indicate that the level of job placement strongly relates to instructors' belief that 
it is their responsibility to place students in jobs related to their training: 



ADMINISTRATORS ARE COMMITTED TO AND ENCOURAGE ESSENTIAL INTERAC- 
TIONS THAT PROMOTE OPEN COMMUNICATION AMONG REPRESENTATIVES OF 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. LABOR. BUSINESS. INDUSTRY, AND POSTSECOND- 
ARY INSTITUTION PERSONNEL 

In a landmark study. Burt (1967) stated, "It is the quality of school leadership) 
which js decisive in determining the nature and extent of industry cooperation." 
A jjood relationship ^between the vocational-technical institution arid business 
and industry existed at the case study site with the highest job placement rate. 
The mission statement of Jhe postsecondary institution may have had some 
impact on the good relationship: it is set forth in the faculty handbook as follows: 

It is the intent that the vocational-technical ^program shall concern itself with the 
welfare and interest of the people of the area and shall maintain close ties with 
those segments of activity contributing to an increase in the quality of life and 
economic development of the area. 

The level of communication about job placement between institution and labor 
market representatives was higher and more consistent at high-placement sites. 

INSTRUCTORS MAINTAIN FREQUENT AND MEANINGFUL CONTACTS WITH THE 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 



The literature indicates s that : one of the most effective, formal means of obtaining 
the necessary cooperation between industry and education has been through 
advisory committees. Studies conducted throughout the past three decades 
show that voj:a^ional-technical instructors provide more realistic mean gful 
education when assisted by advisory groups. 
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Responses to the mail questibhhaires indicated that placement of students in 
jobs related to their training was enhanced when postsecbridary institution per- 
sonnei maintained consistent contact with business arid industry personnel. At 
high-placement sites, instructors maintained ongoing communication with 
employers and job placement specialists and adrriiriibtrators. 



THE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM IS RELEVANT AND 
RESPONSIVE TO THE NEEDS OF EMPLOYERS 



Rail and O'Bnen (19 ^JMound [that collection of data about students and the local 
labor markerhas become essential for comprehensive program planning and for 
meeting the requirements of the law: When a new curriculum is being consid- 
ered, it is necessary to consult withj-epresentative employers in order to be rea- 
sonably certain t hat jobs will become ggilable: Reviews of national, regional. 

and state manpower projects may indicate brqadTF^ 

data are reeded. At sites where advisory committee nnpul [and other labor market 
information was used as a basis for curriculum change, the placement rates were 
higher. 



JOB PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS AND COUNSELORS SERVE AS THE INITIAL SOURCE 
OF INFORMATION FOR INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS ABOUT JOB OPENINGS, 
PROVIDE A CLEARINGHOUSE FUNCTION AND A SUPPORT FUNCTION (SECRETAR- 
IAL ASSISTANCE, TELEPHONE, JOB LISTING) FOR INFORMATION ABOUT JOBS 

An important finding from the study regarding the job placement process was 
that a weM-organized effort, often coordinated by a job placement specialist who 
^ a A?h? _^ 00 P er ? t J on of t acij,t y an <* administration, was necessary for high job 
pjacement At the case study site with the highest job placement rate, the job 
service counselor viewed the role of providing job options to students as most 
important: The counselor's duties included (1) receiving job openings from 
employers who contact the school or from the state employment service (SES) 
job bank, (2) informing instructors and students of the openings, (3) matching 
students to jobs; and arranging job interviews, (4) conducting small group work- 
shops on job-seeking skills with stcdrnts, (5) conducting public relations activi- 
ties with employers concerning the school, and (6) ^posting [part-time job ^ppen- 
irigs for students who desire part-time work whjfe attending school: In addition, 
the counselor provided labor market information to the staff: 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE INPUT IS USED IN PLANNING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) require consultation with a 
local advisory committee when planning programs for vocational education. 
^M 11 ' 8 ^ 3 ^^ a _ n ^J nstru ctors at high placement sites made more frequent use 
of advisory committees in program planning. At the case study site, with the 
highest rate of job ^placement, it was apparent that the advisory committee was 
direcjly involved jnjhepja^ education programs. 

Without the recommendation of the advisory committee, no new programs or 
changes within an existing program were considered. 
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The quality of the advisory committees' involvement emerged as a critical factor 
in the case study findings. Where institutions had a highjcb placement rate, the 
advisory committee meetings were focused more specifically on substantive 
issues concerned with program planning. At high-placement sites, meetings with 
advisory committee members were productive and members' input was recorded 
and incorporated by school staff in planning and decision making. 



PLANNING IS COORDINATED WITH_COMMUNITY AND STATE ECC/JOMIC DEVEL- 
— OPMENT ACTIVITIES ESPEGIAl^Y-T-HOS&-Ae-TtVtTtES r?ELATED^POtrABOR~SUPPLY 
ANStJEMAND 

It appeared that program planning at high-placement sites was Focused more 
clearly upon the needs of employers arid the emerging trends in the labor 
market. Postseccndary institutions with high job placement rates worked closely 
with business and industry leaders, it was apparent that the postsecondary insti- 
tution staff in h[gh-placement sites more clearly understood the role of the post- 
\ secondary institution |n economic development and worked more closely with 
business/industryjeaders in program planning. 

At high-placement sites, employers r^garde^the^ostsec&ndary institution as 
highly responsive, eager topjan^and participate in ^er onomTc^evelopmeiiland 
skill upgrading of current and potential employees: AdditIonal]y L job pjacemerrp^— — 
was enhanced by strong ties with employment services and a high level of coop- 
eration with economic developers in the community. 



JOB PLACEMENT RATES ARE USED AS A PROGRAM EVALUATION CRITERION 

At the case study site with the highest rate of job placement, program evaluation 
criterion was explicitly related to the job placement rate. Although other criteria 
regarding the quality of the p. Igrams were considered at sites with the highest 
of placement rates, these rates%ere clearly important for the evaluation of the 
vocational- technical education programs. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION EFFORTS ARE SYSTEMATIC AND COMPREHENSIVE 

Evaluations at hig^-placement sites were used to » recommend program improve- 
ments in order to maintain or enhance the job placement rates. 

There was found to be a strong, positive relationship between high job place- 
ment rates and two factors: (ij the use of job placement rates as an evaluation " 
criterion and (2) follow-through on evaluation recommendations for program 
improvement. 
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Labor Market Factor (Postsecondary Level) 

Higher rates of job placement exist in those postsecondary institutions with the following 
characteristics: 

there is a high demand for workers in the surrounding labor market 

The majority of the interviewees at the case study sites emphasized that the most 

important factor in job placement was the rate of employment in the community. 
A frequent explanation was "if you've got jobs, you'll have high job placement." 
However, the statistical analysis revealed no significant relationship between 
labor force employment arid job placement in a training-related field. 



Community Factor (Postsecondary Level) 



Higher rates of job placement exist in those postsecondary institutions with the following 
characteristics: 



THE COMMUNITY IS SUPPORTIVE OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



"Must^of-the graduates fc of the highest job placement case study site, whjch was 
the only two-year public postsecondary school |n Jhe community^ found jobs: 
The community strongjy supported vocatjo^ ™3S_ evi- 

denced by public expressions of the value of the program and by the allocation 
of tax dollars * 



Recommendations 

The study recommendations are directed toward agencies or policymaking groups that have 
historically developed and/or enforced policies and decisions regarding vocational-technical edu- 
cation programs. Policymakers and decision makers interested in optimizing the placement of 
former secondary and postsecondary vocational-technical education students should give careful 
attention to the following recommendations. All of these recommendations deal with education 
factors over which vocational-technical educators have some control. Labor market and commun- 
ity characteristics associated with high rates of job placement, on the other hand, are beyond the 
control of vocational-technical educators. The recommendations were derived from project staff 
analysis of the study conclusions, juxtaposed with project staff knowledge of current situations in 
vocational-technical education. 

Congress 

To the Congress, the following is recommended: 
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• Recogmze that vocational education programs operate with multiple goals in diverse set- 
tings; and therefore do not specify training-related fjjacement and employer satisfaction 
as the only major criteria for the evaluation ofsucii programs. 

• *• 

• Develop legislation that is flexible enough to aljow state agencies to devise funding form- 
ulas that will encourage secondary schools and postsecondary institutions to conduct 
activities enhancing job placement, 



U.S. Department of Education 

To the U.S! Department of Education, the following is recommended: 

• : . Encourage further research about the factors relating? to job placement, especially in Iso- 

lated areas, inner cities, and areas with unique'labor market or geographic locations. 

• Encourage the dissemination of findings on the factors relating to job placement by fund 
ing symposia, workshops, monographs, and wide distribution of publications. 

State Government Agencies 

To state government agencies, the following is recommended: 

• Use job placement rates jn the formula \<x calculate the amount of an agency's entitlement 
if job placement is a major goal of the state agency. 

• Develop specific plans for disseminating anc? utilizating findings from program evaluation. 

• Clarify the philosophical position and goals for vocational education by level: 

• Develop funding formulas that reward postsecondary Institutions for implementing activi- 
ties that enhance job placement. %» 

• Provide teacher education institutions and postsecondary institutions with funding to 
conduct inservice education programs for teachers and administrators concerning those 
factors influencing job placement. 

* 

• P romote professional development activities that assist teachers in keeping Up-to-date in 
their occupational skill areas. 



Teacher Education institutions 

To teacher education institutions, the following is recommended: 

• Provide graduate and inservice education programs designed for vocational education 
directors that create an understanding of the factors Influencing the placement of former 
students in training-related jobs: ~ - - — 
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• Provide classes in program planning arid evaluation skills to vocational educators for 
Upgrading these areas. • 



• Provide teacher education programs and inservice education programs designed to 
impart to teachers ah Understanding of the vital role they play in job placement. 

• , Provide graduate education programs designed to prepare and upgrade school principals 

in working toward job placement as a goal for vocational education. 

Posisecondary institutions 

to postsecondary institutions, the following are recommended: 

• Develop clear statements of the goals for postsecondary vocational-technical education 
programs. 



• Promote and rewardenthusiasm for placing students in jobs related to training. 



• tncourage frequent and active meetings of citizen advisory committees and utilize their 
recommendations in program planning and evaluation: 

• Use job placement data as a major criterion for evaluating programs. 

• Recognize the importance of instructors in the job placement process by including* 
instructor performance in job placement as a criteria for tenure, promotion, and salary, 
adjustments. > 

_ _ Se . _ 

• Recognize the importance of the role played by chief administrators and, deans/directors 
in the job placement process. Reward chief administrators and deans/direfcttfrs for their 
leadership and allocation of resources to attain institutional goals for job placement. 



• P® ve L°P ? nd nrafP.^jn systematic processes for ensuring that the vocational-technical 
."education curriculum is relevant and responsive to the needs of business and industry. 



• Provide cesses in program planning and evaluation skills to vocational educators for 
upgrading these areas: 



• Provide teacher education programs and inservice education programs designed to 
impart to teachers an understanding of the vital role they play in job placement: 



• Provide graduate education programs designed to prepare and upgrade school principals 
in working toward job placement as a goal for vocational education. 

Secondary Schools 

To secondary schools, the following is recommended: 

• Develop personnel policies and personnel development programs that reflect the impor- 
Y * tance of vocational education teachers having recent on-the-job experience in the occu- 
pations related to the, area in which they are teaching. 
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• Develop goals for the vocational education program that are internalized and put into 
effect by all key actors. 

• Develop more effective and efficient means to keep the vocational education curriculum 
updated. 

• Involve business and industry personnel in planning, conducting, and evaluating voca- 
tional education programs. 

• Provide inservice education programs for teachers and administrators so that they will 
have the skill needed to involve community members actively in advisory committees. 



• Adopt teacher reward systems that reflect the important role teachers have in job 
placement: 

• Use criteria to evaluate vqcaUqnal education programs that reflect those processes 
appearing to influence the placement of former students in training-related jobs. In addi- 
tion to relevant job placement, program evaluations should be based on basic skill acqui- 
sition, continuation in school, and career exploration criteria. 



Suggestions for Additional Research 

NUmerbUs questions arose as the project staff planned and conducted the study: The broad 
arid complex concerns surrounding efforts by secondary and pdstsecondary institutions to ensure 
students' placement in training-related jobs need further investigation. It may not be feasible to 
replicate the data on which this report is based. However, several aspects need to be studied in 
greater depth. 

-The following questions are presented as suggestions for additional research: 



• How could placement in training-related jobs be maximized by adopting or adapting 
procedures related to: 

- administration, practices: 



- business, industry, and labor linkages: 



-: counseling practices: 

- operation of job placement offices; 

- student participation in cooperative education programs: 

- the recruitment and selection of students. 

• Is placement in a training-related job an appropriate goal for vocational education pro- 
grams? Most of the programs studied. had multiple goals. 

• What are the effects of changing economic conditions. on placement in a training-related 
job? What differences in program practices are r^cessitated by a chronically depressed 
labor market compared to a temporarily depressi^Nabbr market? 

17 
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APPENDIX A 



Secondary Vocational Education Study 

The first sampling stage in the study of factors relating to the ^placement J>1 secondary voca- 
tional students involved the initial selection of states to participate in the studies: Judgment sam- 
pling was Used to select seven states to be included in the study: The criteria used in making the 
judgment samples were— 

• the presence of an operating management information system in the state; 

• the willingness of states to participate in the study; 

• a geographic distribution of states roughly approximating the major geographical regions 
of the United States; arid 

• consideration of project constraints such as level of fUrids, staff, and time. 

The second sampling stage ta^olved the selection of local education agencies (LEAs). LEAs 

offering vocational education programs in at least five different occupational fields were selected 
to participate; Out of a totaj of 1.476 tEAs in the seven states, 586 met this criterion. The 586 edu- 
cation agencjes wej-e^hen stratified on the basis of three major variables, each having two levels; 
(1) average job placemint rate of the LEA,* (2) labor market demand,*" and (3) community type.*"* 

In the third stage of sampling, 72 LEAs were randomly selected from the 586 to receive the 
mail questionnaires. Of these 72 LEAs, 62 agreed to participate. 

The fourth sampling stage consisted of selecting the individuals to receive the mail question- 
naires. Based upon the literature review and meetings with external project consultants, ten 
groups of respondents were identified; local vocational education directors, principals cf second- 
ary schools, vocational education teachers, guidance counselors, job placement specialists, local 
advisory committee members, local employers, current vocational education students, former 
vocational education students, and parents. Questionnaires were mailed to a total of 20,307 indi- 
viduals at the sixty-two participating sites. The return rate was 25 percent. 



P er ceritage bf_55._3 1 and jibove wa^cdnsidered high, and below 54.3 percent was considered iow as established by a 
median split for the 586 job placement rates. 



••High labor market demand was defined as having unemployment rates of 5.9 percent and below, tow labor market 
demand was defined as having unemployment rates of 6.0 percent arid above. 



•••Metropolitan communities Were defined as located in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSAJ and nonmetropol- 
itan as not located in an SMSA. 
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A judgment sampling technique was also used in _seiecting the eight case study sites. An equal 
split of sites with high- and low-placement rates was made: Four vocational schools and four com- 
prehensive high schools were included in the study; All individuals contacted were promised con- 
fidentiality regarding the identification of participating states, local education agencies, and 
responding individuals in all sites. At the eight case study sites, a total of 438 individuals were 
interviewed. 
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Postsecondary Vocational-Technical Education Study 



The first sampling stage involved the initial selection of states to participate jn the studies. 
Judgment sampling was used to select four states to be included in the study: The criteria used 



• the presence of an operating management information system in the state; 

• the willingness of states to participate in the study; 

• a geographic distribution of states; arid 

- - - " « 

• a strong statewide commitment for providing postsecondary vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs. 

The second sampling stage involved the selection of postsecondary institutions. The popula- 
tion from which institutions were selected to participate was composed of postsecondary in- 
stitutions offering vocational-technical education programs in at least five different occupational 
fields as defined by the six-digit USDE code. The institutions in each of the four states were then 
stratified on the basis of two major variables: (1) high- or low-placement rate* and (2) high or low 
labor market demand.** 



In the third stage of sampling, thirty-two^postsecondary institutions were randomly se^pcted to 
receive the mail questionnaires. One of the mail questionnaire sites withdrew from the study at a 
time when it was too late to select another site. 

The fourth sampling stage consisted of selecting the individuals to receive the mail question- 
naires. Based upon the literature review of and meetings with external project consultants, eight 
groups of respondents were identified: vocational-technical education deans/directors, vocational- 
technical education teachers, vocational-technical education guidance counselors, job placement 
specialists, advisory committee members, employers, current vocational-technical education stu- 
dents, and former ybcatibhal-techhical education students. Guestibririaires were mailed to 10,983 
individuals, and a 24 percent return was received. 

Al u d_9_ mer l t sarn PlJ n 9 technique was also used in selecting the four case study^sites, Twb of 
the postsecondary institutions selected were very large and complex institutions. One of the post- 
secondary sites was in a small rural setting and another was locategih the inner city. Three of the 



'Sites wera identified as high or low. based on a median spilt of job placement rates for postsecondary institutions in a 
state: 



"High labor market demand was defined as having unemployment rates of 5:9 percent and below, tow labor market 
demand was defined as having unemployment rates of 6.0 percent and above. 



were — 
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institutions were community colleges arid brie was a pbstsecbridary technical school. All iridividu 
als contacted were promised confidentiality regarding the idehtificatibri of participating states, 
local education agencies, and responding individuals in all sites. At the four case study sites, a 
total of 261 individuals were interviewed. 
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